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(See ante, pp. 23, 45, 66, 83, 124, 146.) 


JOHN SHAKESPEARE AS CHAMBERLAIN. 

On Oct. 3, 1561, John Shakespeare was 
sworn Chamberlain of the borough of 
Stratford with John Taylor, the shearman 
of Sheep Street, as his senior colleague. 
John Taylor was his old fellow-Constable of 
1558-1560. The oath they took was very 
much as foliows :-— 

“ Weshall be faithful and true officers unto our 
master the bailiff, diligent of attendance at all 
times lawful. obedient to his commandments and 
Teady todo his precepts. We shall improve the 
livelihood belonging to the commonalty of this town 
to the most behoof of the same, and the tenements 
‘thereof we shall well and sufficiently repair during 
our office. And we shall well and truly charge and 
‘discharge ourself of all lands’ rents belonging to this 


town and of all other money as shall come to our 
hands belonging unto the commonalty of this town, 
and thereof a true account shall yield up unto the 
auditors assigned in the end of our year, and all 
other things lawful that belongeth or pertaineth to 
our officers well and truly to our powers we shall 
do. So keep us God, the Holy Evangel and the 
contents of this Book !’”’* 

The Bailiff whom John Taylor and John 
Shakespeare promised to serve was the 
Welshman, Master Lewis ap Wiliams, iron- 
monger in High Street. The Head Alderman 
was Master Robert Perrott the brewer, who 
had just lost his wife. John Taylor’s Account 
for the year Michaelmas 1561 to Michaelmas 
1562, is a bare statement of receipts and 
expenses. Master William Court receives 
31. 6s. 8d. as Steward, Richard Symons 10s. 
as Town Clerk (the cffice brought him other 
fees and prefessional employment as a 
lawyer and a scrivener), William Smart the 
Schoclmaster 16/ ; the assistant master, who 
was Wiliiam Gilbert alias Higgés, 41. ; 
Richard Godwin for looking after the two 
clocks, at the Market Cross and Chapel (he 
tolled the bells at the Chapel), 16s. ; and the 
acting Chamberlain, 20s. A new inmate in 
the Almshouse, with the interesting but not 
uncommon name in Stratford of Hamlet (it 
is variously spelt Hamlet, Hamolet, Amblet, 
Hamnet), pays 2s. 6d. for his admission. 
Payments to the clergy did not pass through 
Taylor’s hands—they were made direct to 
Master Bretchgirdle (20/.), and to his 
assistant, apparently the married priest, 
Rafe Hilton, who was in such straits in 
Mary’s reign, (101‘, by the farmer of the late 
College tithes, Alderman Smith the mercer. 
But the rent of “‘the Vicar’s House,” 24s., 
was paid oy the Chamberlain. The Account 
was presented and passed on Jan, 24, 1563. 
We have only the official copy made by 
Symons. It is signed at the back py John 
Taylor with his cross, for himself and his 
colleague. 

Entries in Bretchgirdle’s registers for the 
year of John Tavlor’s acting Chamberlain- 
ship call for notice: the baptism on Nov. 16, 
1561, of Richard Field, son of Henry Field 
the tanner in Back Bridge Street, the future 
friend of William Shakespeare and publisher 
of his ‘Venus and Adcnis’ and ‘ Lucrece ’ ; 
on Nov. 18 of a son of Master Rafe Hilton ; 
oa Feb. 18, 1562, of a son of John Bretch- 
girdle’s kinsman, John Grantham : on Mar. 1 
of a son of the assistant schoolmaster, 
William Gilbert alias Higgés; on May 13 
of a daughter of William Smith, haberdasher 


— Adapted from the oath taken at Leicester. 
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in Henley Street; on May 23 of Jchn, son 
of Nicholas Lane; and on Sept. 17 of Gieza, 
otherwise Jcyce, daughter of Master William 
Clopton; the burial on Mar. 2 of Mistress 
Agnes Jeffreys, wife to Alderman Jeffreys 
of Sheep Street, and the marriage on June 21 
of Nicholas Barnhurst and Elizabeth Bain- 
ton, aaughter to the late Lawrence Bainton 
and step-daughter of Adrian Quyny. 

Henry Field, the father of Richard, may 
have been brother to John Field of Tan- 
worth.* He was settled in Stratford before 
Nov. 1556, when, it will be remembered, 
John Shakespeare sued him for barley un- 
delivered. His wife was named Ursula. 
They had a daughter Margery, born about 
1557, and a son Rafe, baptized on Jan. 26, 
1560. Nicholas Barnhurst was a yeoman 
and woollen-draper, living in Sheep Street. 
He probably came from Wotton Wawen. 
Like his wife’s step-father he was a Puritan, 
but more obstinate and quarrelsome. 

In October, 1562, John Shakespeare 
entered on his year as acting Chamberlain, 
his colleague John Taylor taking the 
passive part. Humfrey Plymley was Bailiff 
and Adrian Quyny Head Alderman. We 
will summarise the events of the twelve- 
month chronologically. 

On Sunday, Nov. 22, Thomas Barber 
married Mistress Harbage, widow of Francis 
Harbage, the furrier. Entering into the 
late Alderman’s business, perhaps his late 
master’s, he began to prosper. He may 
have come from Drayton, where he had a 
brother, Richard. Widow MHarkage bore 
him no children but brought him two sons 
and two daughters by her first husband. 
Barber, who was a yeoman as well as a 
skinner, had two tenements side by side in 
Rother Market, for which he paid 13s. 4d. 
rent, and two barns by Bankcroft at 13s. 4d. 
a year. He became a leading man in 
Stratford and a gentleman. 

A few days after this wedding, on Wednes- 
day, Dec. 2, John Shakespeare took a second 
daughter to the Parish Ghurch to be christ- 
ened. The ceremony differed in several 
respects from that of four years previously. 
It was Protestant instead of Catholic, 
Bretchgirdle and not Dyos officiated, the 
service was entirely in English and at the 
font, the anointing was omitted, and the 
minister concluded with an exhortation tc 
the godparents to call upon the child, ‘so 
soon as she shall be able,’’ to hear sermons. 
This second baby-Shakespeare (the first, 


* The conjecture of Mr. T, Kemp of Warwick. 


Joan, was probably living) was named 
Margaret, no doubt after her mother’s sister, 
Margaret Arden, wife of Alexander Webbe, 
now living in John Shakespeare’s old home 
at Snitterfield. 

In January, 1563, John Shakespeare sued 
Richard Court alias Smith, for a debt. The 
case was settled out of court by arbitration, 
as we learn from the entry in the Court of 
Record Roll of Feb. 3: Actio debiti inter 
Johannem Shackspere et Ricardum Cowrt 
concordata per arbitramentum. Extra. 

On Sunday, Jan. 31, there was another 
interesting wedding at the parish church— 
of Thomas Rogers and Margaret Pace. 
Thomas Rogers is a man to bear in mind. 
He was a butcher in Corn Street, and builder 
in his old age of the fine timber-house: 
erroneously called ‘‘ Harvard House.” His 
first wife, whose name we do not know, bore 
him a child, Anne, who lived to womanhood, 
and in September, 1562, a second child, 
Margaret, who died two months afterwards. 
The mother died before or shortly after this 
second child’s baptism on Sept. 24. Rogers’ 


second wife, Margaret Pace, was daughter of - 


Richard Pace, a farmer in Shottery. She 
bore him nine children in the course of 
seventeen years. By a third wife, whom he 
married in 1581, Thomas Rogers became 
grandfather of John Harvard, who was the 
founder in 1638 of Harvard University. 
But no Harvard had to do with the building 
of Thomas Rogers’ house in 1596. 

As Chamberlain John Shakespeare was: 
concerned in the leasing of a number of town 
properties in the spring of 1563. Three of 
these were in Henley Street—a house to 
Widow More, a house to Roger Greene @ 
miller, and a house to Gilbert Bradley the 
glover. The last was three doors from the 
Chamberlain’s own, next to Richard Hornby’s: 
smithy, a dwelling of eight small bays or 
gables rented at 21s. per annum. Friend- 
ship had nothing to do with these lettings, 
for in each case the lease was a renewal. 

On Apr. 30 John Shakespeare buried his 
recently baptized infant, Margaret. She 
did not live to ‘hear sermons.” John 
Bretchgirdle read over her grave the words in 
the revised Order for the Burial of the Dead: 
“He cometh up and is cut down like a 
flower.” 

Happily the Chamberlain was busy. He 
superintended the felling of trees in the 
Churchyard (which had now a new sacred- 
ness for him), sold five trees for 20s. to 
Thomas Barber, and two elms to Richard 
Hill the woollen-draper in Wood Street for 
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5s., and had other trees squared and sawn 
for repairs at the Vicar’s House and Chapel 
and the making of a pinfold. John Bretch- 
girdle’s residence was overhauled—the cen- 
tral chimney was rebuilt, the roof retiled, 
wood-work renewed, and the ground-floor 
clayed and sanded—at an outlay of 61. 15s. 5d. 
It was perhaps during the “reparations ”’ 
that the Vicar took the lease of a small house 
in Church Street, at a rent of 8s. per annum. 
The pinfold was erected in Tinkers’ Lane on 
land belonging to the Almshouse, and a rent 
of 8d. a year was henceforth paid to the 
inmates. The Protestantising of the Chapel 
was in hand and “images” had been 
“defaced when the energetic Chamber- 
lain’s term of office ended in October. Not 
coming under episcopal supervision, the 
Gild Chapel had been left in statu quo, 
probably through the influence of the 
Cloptons and William Bott at New Place. 
John Shakespeare did not spare it. When 
the frescoes were discovered under the 
whitewash in 1804, some were found nearly 
in a perfect state, but in the chancel ‘ many 
parts, especially the crosses, had been 
evidently mutilated by some sharp instru- 
ment through the ill-directed zeal of our 
early Reformers. The lower compartment 
was one of those intentionally mutilatea—a 
cross, an altar and a erucifix.”” The Cham- 
berlain may not have handled the instrument 
but he had the directing of it. Fortunately 
he did not vent his zeal upon the figures as 
on the symbols. He claimed in his old age 
that he had some of his son’s humour, and 
it would be difficult to believe that the poet’s 
father failed to appreciate the little horned 
and winged devil in one of the frescoes 
wielding a very sharp instrument on the 
heads of the damned. By having him 
whitewashed John Shakespeare preserved 
him for our enjoyment, but we are sorry 
that his son never saw him. 

On Oct. 6, 1563, when George Whateley 
was sworn Bailiff and Roger Sadler Head 
Alderman, new Chamberlains were ap- 
pointed in the persons of William Tyler and 
William Smith the haberdasher. John 
Shakespeare, however, was requested to 
continue the work he had begun and he 
served as acting Chamberlain for the next 
twelvemonth. He concluded the reforma- 
tion of the Chapel, taking down the rood- 
loft, and providing seats for the minister 
and the clerk, a pulpit and a communion- 
board. The officiating minister here was not 
Bretchgirdle nor his curate, but the School- 
master, William Smart, who was in holy 


orders. The assistant schoolmaster, we- 
must note, was no longer William Gilbert 
alias Higgés, but one Allen, whom John 
Shakespeare paid 4/ “for teaching the 
children.” Gilbert found work as a scrivener- 
and in other capacities in Stratford. 

I. Fripp, 


(To be continued.) 


NATHANIEL FIELD’S WORK IN THE’ 
“BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER” PLAYS.. 


(See ante, p. 141, 164.) 


IL.—‘ THE QUEEN OF CORINTH 
(Acts IIT. and IV.). 


This play is by three authors, Massinger,. 
Fletcher and Field, Massinger’s part being: 
Acts I. and V., Fletcher’s Act I1., and Field’s. 
Acts ITI. and IV. All the critics who have- 
discussed its authorship recognize that it 
contains work that cennot be either Mas- 
singer’s or Fletcber’s. Macaulay (‘Camb.. 
Hist. Eng. Lit.,’ vol. vi.), and Boyle (New: 
Shaks. Soc. Trans., 1880-6, p. 609) attribute - 
it to Massinger, Fletcher, and a third author 
whom they do not identify, though Boyle, 
who gives III. and IV. to the unknown 
author, suggests Field as a possible candi- 
date. Fleay at one time favoured Middle- 
ton’s claim, but later, in his ‘ Biographical 
Chronicle of the English Drama,’ he cor- 
rectly assigned these acts to Field. 

Though it will involve some repetition, . 
I propose to include with the cther indica- 
tions of Field’s hand in this play references 
to its connexions with the first two of the 
‘Four Plays in One” already noted, in 
order to show that the marks of Field are 
sufficiently numerous throughout Acts ITI. 
and 1V. to justify the assumption that they 
are entirely his. 

Act III.—In se. i. we have :— 

(i) .... the lion should not 
Tremble to hear the bellowing of the bull. 
peralleled in ‘The Triumph of Honour.’ 

(ii.) Theanor, the vicious son of the queen 
of Corinth says of Euphanes, whom the- 
Queen favours and protects :— 

....like a young pine 
He grows up planted under a fair oak. 
Con pare IT. i. of ‘The Fetal Dowry * where 
Charalois, distributing his father’s effects: 
among those who have done him service, 
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‘commends Romont, to whom he gives a 
medal of the dead marshall, as one 
...-that, like 
‘A hearty oak, grew’st close to this tall pine. 
- (iii.) With these lines from the speech of 
Euphanes immediately preceding the Queen’s 
-entry 
Virtue’s a solid rock, whereat being aim’d 
The keenest darts of envy, yet unhurt 
Her marble heroes stand, built on such bases 
Whilst they recoil, and wound the shooters’ faces. 
Compare these, from Seldom’s speech at the 
end of II. i. of ‘ Amends for Ladies * :— 
....even as dirt, thrown hard against a wall, 
Rebounds and sparkles in the thrower’s eyes, 
So ill words, uttered to a virtuous dame 
Tura and defile the speaker with red shame. 

In addition to these three passages, note 
in the portion of the scene between the entry 
of Euphanes and that of the Queen, the 

-exclamations ‘‘ pish and “hum !”’ “ ante- 
date,” ‘‘transgress’’ and the alliteration 
“arts and arms.”’ 

In se. ii. there is the figure used by 
Euphanes :— 

I came....like a thankful stream, to retribute 
‘All you, my ocean, have enrich’d me with. 
which occurs again in the Induction to 
‘The Triumph of Honour,’ also the ex- 
clamation “pish,” the adverb “ jocundly,” 
and the adjective “‘ antipathous.”’ 

Act [V.—In the first scene I find no note- 
worthy parallels either with the two “ Tri- 
umphs”’ or Field’s acknowledged plays ; 
‘but “hum,” ‘‘importune,” and ‘‘inno- 
cency *’ may serve to suggest his hand here. 
There are no parallels either for the short 
second scene, but in se. iii (where the word 
“innocency ” again appears) besides the 
‘lines :— 

...-When in the scales 
Nature and fond affection weigh together, 
One poises like a feather. 
recalling @ passage in ‘The Triumph of 
Love,’ and the lines in Euphanes’ speech 
beginning :— 
.+..When posterity 
Shall read your volume filled with virtuous acts 
so closely paralleled in sc. ii. of ‘The 
Triumph of Honour,’ we have Conon’s 
description of the Queen’s erratic behaviour : 
- She chafes like storms in groves, now sighs, now 
weeps 
And both sometimes, like rain and wind commixt. 
resembling Ferdindnd’s words in sc. iii. of 
‘The Triumph of Love ’ :— 
TI weep sometimes, and instantly can laugh ; 
’ Nay I do dance and sing, and suddenly 
. Roar like a storm. 


In the fourth and final scene we have the 
exclamation “pish ’’; and (in the two last 
lines) the image of two streams flowing 
together :— 

Nature’s divided streams the highest shelf 
Will over-run at last, and flow to itself 
appears again in ‘ The Fatal Dowry,’ II. ii. :— 

....let these tears an emblem of our loves 
Like crystal rivers individually 
Flow into one another, make one source, 

Which never man distinguish, less divide ! 
H. Duepate SyYKEs. 

Enfield. 

be continued.) 


FIELDING’S PAMPHLET, ‘THE 
FEMALE HUSBAND.’ 


Witevr L. Cross in his ‘ History of Henry 
Fielding,’ 1918, cldses the third volume 
with an exhaustive bibliography of Field- 
ing’s writings. Under the year 1746 (p. 313) 
there is one entry only which runs :— 

The Female Husband ; or, the Surprising History 
of Mrs. Mary alias Mr. George Hamilton {who was] 
convicted for marrying [of having married] a young 
woman of Wells [and lived with her as her hus- 
band. Taken from her own mouth since her con- 
finement. Quotation from Ovid ‘ Metam.’ Lib. 12] 
London: M. Cooper [at the Globe in Pater-noster 
Row] 1746. Price Sixpence. 

Dean Cross of Yale remarks that no copy 
is known, and that he includes it on the 
authority of Andrew Millar’s advertisement 
attached to Sarah Fielding’s ‘Cleopatra 
and Octavia,’ published by him in 1758, 
that is four years after Fielding’s death. 

A correspondent of ‘N. & Q. for the 
purposes of another subject, has very 
courteously sent me a bound volume of 
eighteenth-century pamphlets for inspec- 
tion, and I have therein discovered a copy 
of the ‘Female Husband.’ The full title of 
this 23-paged pamphlet is indicated above, 
the portions within brackets not appearing 
in Cross’s citation or Millar’s advertisement. 
It is an account of a case tried at Wells 
Quarter Sessions the details of which need 
not detain us, but it is biographically 
interesting as after arrest we read that the 
prisoner 
‘“was committed to Bridewell, and Mr. Gold, an 
eminent and learned Counsellor at Law, who lives 
in those parts was consulted with upon the occa- 
sion, who gave his advice that she should be prose- 
cuted on a clause in the Vagrant Aet ‘for having 
by false and deceitful practises endeavoured to im- 
pose on some of his Majesty’s subjects.’” 

Now Henry Gold (1710-1794), who even- 
tually became a Judge of the High Court, 
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was Fielding’s first cousin, and both were | enquiry, and Fielding, then a widower with 
at that time members of the Western Circuit. | children, probably saw in it an opportunity 
Gold’s home was at Sharpham Park, the | of re-imbursing himself for some of the 
house in which Fielding was born in 1707, | expenses of travelling the circuit, By the 
and the graphic account of the examination | kindness of Messrs. Spottiswoode, Ballan- 
of Mary Price, ‘‘ the wife,” by Gold leaves | tyne & Co., Ltd., I have been enabled to 
the impression that Fielding was himself in| examine the original ledgers recording the 
Court seated among counsel. It is therefore | printing of this pamphlet, and it appears 
probably true that the particulars of the| that in November, 1746, one thousand. 
prisoners’ early years were, as stated on the | copies were printed, and that in June, 1747, 
title-page, “‘ taken from her own mouth.” a further 250 were cast off. Does the latter 
The story is vividly told, but the subject- | entry mean that Fielding saw his way to 
matter is unedifying despite the character- | disposing of further copies when attending. 
istic moral reflections, and some psychologic | Wells Assizes the following year ? 
master strokes. There can be no doubt J. Paut DE CASTRO. 
that the case created much excitement and 1 Essex Court, Temple. 


AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 
(See 12 S. ii. passim ; iii. 46, 103, 267, 354, 408, 438; vi. 184, 233, 242, 290, 329; 
vii. 83, 125, 146, 165, 187, 204, 265, 308, 327, 365, 423; viii. 6, 46, 82.) 
The next regiment (p. 74) was raised in February, 1694, with Sir John Gibson, Kt. 
(see ‘D.N.B.’), as its colonel. It was disbanded in 1698, but was reformed in 1702, with 
Gibson as its colonel again. 
Since 1751 it has been successively designated :— 


The 28th Regiment of Foot 1751. ; 
The 28th (or the North Gloucestershire) Regiment of Foot 1782. 
The Gloucestershire Regiment 1881. 


Colonel Bragg’s Regiment of Foot. Dates of their — Dates of their 
present commissions. first commissions. 
Colonel ae -» Philip Bragg (1) ee -- 10 Oct. 1734 Ensign, 10 Mar 1701. 
Lieut.-Colonel .. Alexander Hutcheson .. -. 4 Feb. 1730 ditto 1 July 1795. 
Major Stephen Downes 8 July 1737 Lieutenant, 1 Mar. 1704. 
Carlton Whitlock (2) .. -. 16 Mar. 1721 Ensign, 29 Sept. 1719. 
John Stanwick .. Be ad 6 Jan. 1723 ditto 1 April 1706. 
Isaac Sailly 1 May 1724 Lieutenant, 2 April 1706. 
Captains .. 4 Henry Holmes .. 11 May 1727 Ensign, 1 Nov. 1721. 
Folliott Ponsonby (3) .. .. 12 Feb. 1732 Lieutenant, 16 April 1724. 
Scott Floyer .. ws July 1737 Ensign, 10 Nov. 1710. 
Edward Brereton 1 May 1738 
Captain Lieutenant Joseph Capell (4) is as 8 July 1737 Lieutenant, 5 Aug. 1712. 
Denis Sullivan (5) re «. 28 Jan. 1716 Ensign, 23 June 1709. 
Thomas Tonge (6) 2S Now. ditto 5 Aug. 1712. 
Robert Innes .. 380 Nov. 1718 Lieutenant, 30 Aug. 1708.. 
Elias Darrassus Nov. 1721 Ensign, 31 Mar. 1718. 


Mar. 1721/2. ditto 23 Dec. 1707. 
May 1724 ditto 6 April 1720. 
July 1728 ditto 1 Nov. 1702. 
Thelwell Powell July 1734 Lieutenant, 24 June 1710, 
John Nugent April 1736 Ensign, 3 Nov. 1717. 
William Johnston ae ne 8 July 1737 ditto 6 May 1721. 4 


(1) See ‘D.N.B.’ He held the Coloneley of the Regiment from 1734 until his death on June 6). 
1759; Major-General, July 5, 1743; Lieut.-General, Aug. 10, 1747. 

The Regiment earned the sobriquet ‘‘‘{he old Braggs ”’ from him. 

(2) Major, Feb. 10, 1740/1. 

(3) Died, 1746. 

(4) Captain, Feb. 10, 1740/1. 

(5) Captain-Lieutenant, February 10, 1740/1. Died, 1747. 

(6) Captain, July 5, 1745. Served until 17£7. 

(7) Captain, Aug. 1, 1741. 


Lieutenants Henry Cossard .. 
\ Daniel Pinsun (7) 
\ 


— 
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‘Colonel Bragg’s Regiment of Foot 

(continued). 
Thomas Buck (8) 
Francis Nesbett (9) 
Roger Holt ve 
Richard Gibson.. = 
Essex Edgworth (10) .. 
Richard Hutcheson > 
Robert: Dalrymple 
Loftus Cliffe 
Robert Cope .. 


Ensigns.. 


Dates of their 
present commissions. 
9 Aug. 1722. 
5 Jan. 1723-4. 
11 May 1727. 
12 Sept. 1729. 
13 Mar. 1732. 
10 April 1736. 
1 May 1737. . 
8 July 1737. 
27 Feb. 1737-§. 


© The names here following are entered in ink on the interleaf :— 


Lieut.-Colonel Lord Geo. Sackville (11) 


Captains .. Jocelyne (12) 


Henry Wright (13) 
[chartes Span (14) 


Lieutenant .. 


.Ensigns Ralph Corry (16) 
Hunt Walsh (17) 


Moryne Harman 


19 July 1740. 

13 Mar. 1740/1. 
13 Mar. 1740/1. 
10 Feb. 1740/1. 
10 Feb. 1740/1. 


Charles Abraham Graydon (16) 23 Apr. 1740. 
A 


pr. 1740. 
7 June 1741. 
1 Aug. 1741. 


« (8) Lieutenant, Feb. 10, 1740/1; Lieut.-Colonel of the 63rd Foot, Dec. 20,1755. 


(9) Lieutenant, Feb. 10, 1740/1. 


(10) Lieutenant, Aug. 1, 1741. 


(11) See ‘ D.N.BY’ 


(12) Lieutenant-Colonel of the Regiment, May 5, 1746. Left in 1757. 


(13) Captain, May 8, 1746. Still serving in 


1755, but not in 1756. 


(14) Captain, Aug. 28, 1753. Still serving in 1760, but not in 1763. 
(15) Captain-Lieutenant, Oct. 12, 1747. Still serving in 1755, but not in 1756. 


(16) Captain, May 2, 1751; Major, Feb. 27, 


1760. Still serving in 1763, but not in 1766. 


(17) Major in the regiment, Aug. 28, 1753; Lieutenant-Colonel, Feb. 2, 1757; Colonel in the 
army, Feb. 19, 1762. Served in the regiment until 1767. 


Je 


H. Lestre, Lieut.-Colonel (Retired List). 


(To be continued.) 


WILLIAM CHALLINOR: BirtH CENTENARY 
‘OF A Dickens’ LinK.—As there is no men- 
‘tion of William Challinor in the ‘D.N.B.’ 
iit may be of permanent interest to preserve 
ithe chief facts of his life.in the pages of 
“N. & Q.’ Some of these are to be found 
ain Simms’s ‘Bibliotheca Staffordiensis,’ 
where they are stated as follows :— 

“*b, Leek, 10th March, 1821; s. of William Challinor 
and Mary, his wife; educated Leek Gr. Sch. ; King 
William’s Coll., Isle of Man; Trin. Coll., Dublin; 
'B.A.; M.A.; Solicitor practising in Leek ; m. Mary 
i\Elizabeth Pentberton, of Birmingham.” 

' This entry is followed by a@ list of his 
‘publications and appeared in his lifetime, 
1894. His chief writings are contained in 
‘his book entitled ‘ Lectures, Verses, Speeches, 
Reminiscences, &c.’ (Leek: H. M. Miller, 
Times Office, 1891). From this volume and 
private information a few fuller particulars 
‘are to be gleaned. His lectures show a wide 
‘knowledge of Staffordshire, and the series 
‘of five dealing with Leek contains valuable 
‘information, including much that is his- 
torical, dialectal and legendary; other 
‘addresses deal with matters of public 
wtility, such as ‘Waste and its Prevention,’ 


and the railways in Staffordshire. His 
output of verse, though he began writing 
early, was not large, but only selections 
were published. To turn to his reminis- 
cences, he tells us that at the age of 13 he 
'went to King William’s College, Isle of Man, 
and among the lasting friendships then 
‘formed was one with the well-known Manx 
character, John Howard, afterwards vicar 
of Onchan, near Douglas. He often visited 
/Howard, who in turn visited him at his 
‘home at Pickwood. Under the date, 
‘Tuesday, June 7th, 1842,” is the first 
intimation of his legal studies: ** Went to 
‘the Hall, Chancery Lane, to pass my eX- 
‘amination as a solicitor there—I rather 
i liked it than otherwise as I had read hard 
‘during my clerkship, and especially the 
‘last six months with Mr. Baylis”? (Thomas 
‘Henry Baylis, Q.C., 1817-1908 (see ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Sec. Sup.) to whom he dedicated his book of 
lectures, &c., together with the Rev. William 
Beresford). His notes contain much per- 
sonal information intermingled with fancies 
and observations. 

In 1849 Challinor issued a pamphiet on 
Qourt of Chancery: its Inherent 
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Defects),’ &c., and this lead to the publica- 
tion of his ‘Chancery Reform: being a 
Supplement to the Court of Chancery,’ 
which he undertook at the suggestion of 
Joseph Hulme, who requested Challinor to 
meet him in London. The recommenda- 
tions contained therein met with the ap- 
proval of Lord Denham, Thomas Noon 
Talfourd, and others, and the author sent 
@ copy to Charles Dickens who acknow- 
ledged the receipt as follows :— 

“Mr. Charles Dickens presents hi i 
to Mr. Challinor, and with 
acknowledge the receipt of his pamphlet and 
obliging note.”’ 

In the preface to ‘ Bleak House’ Dickens 
refers to Challinor’s pamphlet as follows :— 
_ “T may mention here that everything set forth 
in these pages concerning the Court of Chancery 
is substantially true, and within the truth. The 
ease of Gridley is in no essential altered from one 
of actual occurrence, and made public by a dis- 
interested person who was professionally acquainted 
= h the whole menstrous wrong from beginning to 

Forster, in his Life of Dickens, refers to 
the pamphlet :— 

“Dickens was encouraged and strengthened in 
his design of assailing Chancery abuses and delays 
by receiving, a few days after the appearance of 
his first number, a striking pamphlet on the subject 
containing details so opposite that he took from 
them, without change in any material point. the 
memorable case related in his fifteenth chapter. 
Anyone, who examines the tract, will see how 
exactly true is the reference to it made by Dickens 
‘in his preface,” &e. 

On Thursday, Jan. 30, 1851, a public 
meeting, convened by the Chancery Reform 
Association, was held at the Hall ‘of Com- 
merce, Threadneedle Street, for the purpose 
of hearing statements as to the abuses of 
the Court of Chancery. Challinor rose to 
move the first resolution. 

_ These are the main facts in the important 
‘incident that entitles William Challinor to 
remembrance, and which had such a marked 
effect on one of Dickens’s works. For 
‘elaboration of the particulars I must refer 
readers to Challinor’s ‘ Lectures, &e., men- 
tioned above. It only remains to mention 
that after all these years further light has 
been thrown on the story of Gridley, and the 
source from which Dickens took the inci- 
dents, by a writer in The Times Literary 
Supplement for Dec. 7, 1917, identifying 
the actual case in Staffordshire cited by 
‘Challinor who gave no names, and modify- 
Ing somewhat the facts of the case. 

__ William Challinor’s death occurred on 
Mar. 21, 1896. RussELL MARKLAND. 


SLAVES IN BarBary: TAVERN 
Sien, THE TuRKEY Stave.—I have a pam- 
phlet entitled 

“The English Slaves; or, A Succinct and Authen- 
tic Narrative of the Captivity and Sufferings of 
Eighty-Seven Unfortunate Englishmen, who were 
Shipwrecked on the Coast of Toskery, written by 
Peter Lebau, who formerly kept the Turkey Slave, 
in Brick-Lane, Spitalfields ; and Thomas Troughton, 
a Painter, who lately died in St. Luke’s Workhcuse ; 
being two of those Persons who were redeemed by 
the Bounty of King George the Second.’’ Not dated, 
date ov frontispiece 1807. 

The Inspector Privateer, Richard Veale, 
Commander, having sprung a leak, was 
run aground in Tangier Bay, Jan. 4, 1746. 
The officers and crew were taken by the 
Moors; some escaped by the barge of 
H.B.M. ship Phcenix: the rest were en- 
slaved, although the Vice-Consul, Mr. Petti- 
crew, a merchant, intervened. On Jan. 27, 
1749, the money was paid to ransom 
twenty-five, among whom was Peter Lebau, 
and the next day they were put on board 
His Majesty’s ship the Crown, which landed 
them at Portsmouth, May 11. The re- 
maining twenty-seven were not redeemed 
until Dee. 8, 1750. They reached England 
Jan. 17. 

The freedom of the second batch would 
have been, at least, delayed had it not been 
for the arrival from Gibraltar of Commodore 
Keppel, with a squadron of men-of-war. 
The ransoms and presents cost England 
4,3991. ls. At the end of the narrative is 
the following :— 

“Qn their return home, Mr. Rich, of Covent 
Garden Theatre, gave them a beuefit; so did the 
Sadler's Wells; where they a peared 
with their irons, which they worked in in Barbary 
....Peter Lebau afterwards kept the Turkey Slave. 
in Brick-lane, Spitalfields, and died about twenty 
years ago. Thomas Troughton lately died a pauper 
in St. Luke’s Workhouse.” 

Presumably the Turkey Slave tavern was 
represented by the Turk and Slave, Brick, 
Lane, Spitalfields, mentioned in Larwood 
and Hotten’s ‘History of Signboards,’ 
6th edn., p. 429. 

In Kelly’s Post Office London Directory 
for 1914, No. 308 Brick Lane is the Turk’s 
Head, very possibly the successor of the 
Turkey Slave and the Turk and Slave. 

The truth of the story told by, or on 
behalf of, Lebau and Troughton is to some 
extent corroborated by references to “his 
Excellency, William Latton, Esq.,the Am- 
bassador from his Britannick Majesty to 
the Emperor,” otherwise “his Britannick 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary and Consul- 
General ” (pp. 6;-11), also by the mention of 


. 
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“Mr. Rich of Covent Garden Theatre.”’ 
William Latton, Esq., appears in ‘The 
Court and City Register’ for 1747, p. 109, 
as His Majesty’s Consul in Morocco, and 
Rich was the manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre at the date given. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Marriaces. (See 12 S. v. 262.)—Further 
to my Note at this reference, the following 
information may be found useful :— 

At Edinburgh, January, 1789, Mr. Dewar, 
surgeon, to Stewart, dau. of John 
Stewart, Esq., of East Craigs. 

At Blackwood, January, 1789, Rev. John 
Shaw of Queen’s College, Oxford, to Mary 
Dunbar. 

At Glasgow, January, 1789, John Murray, 
Esq., to Isabella Lindesay, dau. of Prof. 
Dr. Hercules Lindesay. 

At Ayr, January, 1798, James Maxwell, 
Esq., of Williamwood, to Mary Campbell, 
dau. of John Campbell of Ayr. 

At Glasgow, January, 1789, Andrew 
McCulloch of Ayr, to Janet Douglas, dau. 
of Andrew Douglas of Ayr. 

At Aberdeen, Jan. 29, 1789, Alexander 
Harvey of Broadland, to Mary Morison, dau. 
of James Morison of Terreglestown. 

At Edinburgh, Feb. 11, 1789, Dr. A. 
Themson, late of Jamaica, to Rachel 
Pittillo of Balhoussie, Fifeshire. 

At Edinburgh, Feb. 16, 1789, Rev. George 
Sym, to Sarah Couper, dau. of Rev. Mr. 
Couper of Lochwinnoch. 

At Brightmoney, Feb. 14, 1789, Ranold 
Stewart to Miss Fraser, dau. of Capt. Fraser 
of Brightmoney. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39 Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 

(To be continued.) 


Nuns Aanp Dancinc. —In ‘Southey’s 
Commonplace Book’ 4th Series, p. 568, is 
this entry :— 

‘*The English nuns at Ghent told Mrs. Carter 

that country dances were one of their amusements, 
and that they had the newest from England.— 
Mem., vol. 1, p. 264.” 
For Mrs. Elizabeth Carter (1717-1806), see 
the ‘D.N.B.’ In the Catholic Record 
Society’s nineteenth volume (‘Miscellanea 
xi.’) at p. 1, it is stated :— 

“The Benedictine Abbey of the Immaculate 
Conception of our Blessed Lady was founded at 
Ghent A.D. 1624 for English subjects. It was a 
filiation of the monastery at Brussels established in 

598 by Lady Mary Percy, daughter of the Earl of 
Northumberland, and was colonised by four pro- 
fessed nuns of Brussels......When the French 


Revolutionary army invaded Flanders in 1794, the 
community fled to England, and settled at Preston 
in Lancashire ; then (in 1811) it was transferred to 
Caverswall Castle in Staffordshire, and finally im 
1853 to Oulton near Stone, in the same county 
where it still exists.” 


In November of last year the late Dame 
Laurentia Ward, O.S.B., who died Feb. 3, 
1921, in the fifty-third year of her religious 
profession, having been twenty-one years 
Abbess of Oulton Abbey, wrote to me :— 


‘“*We had several in the community who had 
known some of the Ghent members when Lentered 
in 1866.......0One of our old members related that 
one from Ghent used to say: ‘We always had a 
dance on ‘Our Lady’s wedding-day,’ that is the 
v3rd of January......I quite believe that our nuns at 
Ghent had a style of recreation that was more 
lively than the present style......but still the 
country dances as an amusement was rather far- 
fetched. Of course I cannot guarantee or vouch 
one way or the other; I can only say 1 never heard. 


of them, 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT.. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their = 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Tue O’Fraverty Famity, Kincs oF 
Connavucut.—The pedigree of this ancient 
Trish family, as shewn in R. O’Flaherty’s 
‘Jar-Connacht, is very incomplete, and, 
among other deficiencies, it fails entirely 
to name those who were the husbands of 
numerous ‘daughters.’ I have been en- 
deavouring for some years to discover the 
history of one of these ‘‘ daughters,” who 
is said to have been married first of alb 
to the first Viscount Castlereagh (1769- 
1822), and afterwards to.... Wilson, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, agent to Lord Londonderry. 
The ‘D.N.B.’ states that Lord Castlereagh 
was only married once—to Lady Emily 
Anne, youngest daughter to John Hobart, 
2nd Earl of Buckinghamshire—and I sup- 
pose the authority of the valuable work 
must be taken to be correct. The same 
applies to the statement made therein that 
he had no children. I have been unable 
to discover whether Lord Londonderry 
(Query, Lord Castlereagh or his father 2} 
had for his agent a man named Wilson, 
who besides being a kinsman, is said also 
to have been related to Lord Edward Fitz- 
Gerald and to the Earls of Kildare. En- 
deavours made to discover anything about 
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him from enquiries made regarding his 
reputed home, Edenderry House, Belfast, 
have been unproductive; although at the 
end of the eighteenth century there were 
Wilsons in that part of the world. 

Miss O’Flaherty is said to have had a 
son by Lord Castlereagh, who was born 
after his father had committed suicide,and 
after bis mother had married Mr. Wilson. 
This son was named Joseph Wilson. But 
the supposition appears to be impossible, 
since Lord Castlereagh died in 1822, and 
Joseph was baptized in 1783. He lived in 
his latter years in Yorkshire, at Leeds and 
Beverley, died on Nov. 17, 1852, and was 
buried at Beverley. He was married twice, 
his first wife dying in July 1849 at Leeds. 

Joseph Wilson had at least one sister, 
Elizabeth, and two sons, Robert and Frede- 
rick, born respectively in 1820 and 1830. 
These sons were both clergymen. The 
latter was Vicar of St. James the Less, 
Philadelphia, in his earlier ecclesiastical 
years, and after a short though distinguished 
career, he died at Sledmere in Yorkshire, of 
which place he was vicar, at the early age 
of 47. The elder brother, Robert, was a 
chaplain to the Forces, and also at the Penal 
Settlement at Botany Bay. He settled in 
Tasmania, where he had a numerous family. 
But he died at Scarborough in 1897. 

The two brothers were in America and 
Australia respectively when their father 
died, and as soon as they could do so, they 
came home to settle up his affairs. But 
meanwhile their step-mother, who had only 
been married to their father for two years, 
‘disappeared with all his papers and effects, 
and their efforts to trace her have been 
unavailing. The mystery of Miss O’Fla- 
herty’s marriage thus remains. Perhaps 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may be able to 
solve it. In the church at Oughterard 
(Ireland), is a marble tablet which records 
that ‘William Wilson, Executor of the 
late Miss Sarah Wilson of Belfast gave £700 
towards the enlargement of the church, &c.,”’ 
This tablet is dated 1852, and the names 
of the churchwardens appear upon the 
tablet, one of them being “Geo. F. O’Ffla- 
hertie, Esq.” Can Miss Sarah Wilson have 
been one of the. three daughters of Wilson 
the land agent, and Miss O’Flaherty ? 

RANGER. 


St. James’s, Bury St. Epmunps.—Can 
any reader send me a list of the incumbents 
of this church ? Haypn T. GIzEs. 
11 Ravensbourne Terrace, South Shields. 


CuEVAL OR CHEVALL Famity.—Entries of 
this family which originated in Herts and 
Bucks, appear in the following London 
Church registers : All Hallows, Bread Street ; 
St. Mary’s Aldermary ; St. Peter’s, Cornhill ; 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill ; St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate; St. James’, Clerkenwell, and St. 
George’s, Chepel, Mayfair. There exist at 
present Chevall Place, 8.W., and Cheval 
Street, E. Is there any connexion between 
the family and these names? Have the 
church registers above mentioned been 
transcribed, and if so are ccpies obtainable ? 
Any assistance in tracing this family or any 
general informaticn would be much appre- 
ciated. A. H. CHoviL. 

Maison, Russell Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 


[See also 12 8. vii. 350. 458.] 


THomas CaHupLEIGH, TO THE 
Hacur, 1682—85.—I should like to find the 
Chudleigh letters to Sir Richard Bulstrode, 
Minister to Brussels during the period Chud- 
leigh was at the Hague. Chudleigh’s letters 
were written from the Hague and London, 
1682, and from the Hague, 1683-85. 
There were ninety-one letters in the Chud- 
leigh collection and originaliy they were in 
the Le Froy collection; they were bought 
by John Waller, and when his collection 
was broken up, they w purchased by 
John E. Hodgkin who transcribed and 
annotated them. These letters are de- 
scribed by Hodgkin in his ‘ Rariora,’ vol. i. 
p. 22. Hodgkin's collection of MSS. was sold 
by Sotheby’s in March-May, 1914. The 
Bulstrode collection was broken up, parts of 
it were purchased by the British Museum, 
e.g., a@ few letters from Benj. Shelton to 
Bulstrode, &c., but I can find no trace of 
Chudleigh’s letters to Bulstrode. I should 
appreciate it very much if any one can 
inform me where these particular jetters 
are to be found. F. A. MippLesuss. 

1 Gordon Street, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


GroRGE FRANK OF FRANKENAU.—Can 
any reader give me any information about 
Georgius Francus de Frankenau, probably 
a physician either to George I. or George IT.? 
T have a small line engraved portrait of him, 
no engraver’s name nor artist’s. He is 
represented with a very full wig hanging 
over the left shoulder, and is dressed in a 
collegiate gown over a coat resembling @ 
uniform with an elaborate lace insertion. 
What is particularly required is an account 
of his life and career. D. A. H. Moses. 


78 Kensington Park Road. 
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Francis Boycr.—I should be grateful 
if any one could give me some details con- 
cerning Capt. Francis Boyce—such as parent- 
age, wife’s family, dates of birth, marriage, 
death, &e. 

He commanded the Royal Charter, and 
also the Eagle. While with the latter 
vessel he received a presentation of plate 
bearing the following inscription :— 

“ Presented by the owners Gibbs, Bright & Co- 
to Capt. Francis Boyce of the Australian packet 
ship Eagle for making the fastest passage known 
from Melbourne, Victoria to London having 
arrived on Nov. 19, 1852, 76 days.” 

He possessed a seal bearing, what he 
apparently used for his crest, a lion rampant. 

BEATRICE Boyce. 


TAVERN Sicn : BRENTFORD TAILOR.— 
There is an inn of this name in the village 
of Cholsey, Berks. Who was this individual? 

H.. E.R. 


CxurRcHES oF Sr. MicHarL.—I am very 
much interested to find whether there is a 
tradition in England that churches to bear 
the name of St. Michael should always be 
on high ground. I have read rather recently 
that that was the case and should be glad 
to have it substantiated. 

An old St. Michael’s Church here, named 
by @ Welshman, in 1735, has always been a 
matter of query, as to why it was named 
after that particular saint, but it certainly 
stands on a hill-top. 

(Miss) E. D. Kryessury. 

80 Prospect Street, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


THE FisHerMAn’s “INDIAN Grass.” — 
What was the substance known as Indian 
grass or Indian weed or East Indian weed, 
introduced here about 1700 as a substitute 
for horsehair for the cast or point of fishing 
lines? It appears to have been extensively 
used during the eighteenth century. It was 
superseded by silkworm gut, first mentioned 
in 1724, but not in general use till the end 
of the century. 


“Cotty my Cow.”’—In Motteux’s trans- 
lation of ‘Don Quixote’ (vol. ii. chap. ix.) 
@ passage is rendered: ‘But what is the 
rout at Roncesvalles, tell me? It concerns 
us no more than if he had sung the ballad of 
“Colly my Cow.’”’ In the original it is the 


ballad or romance of ‘Calainos,’ one belong- 
ing to the same epoch and collection as that 
referring to the defeat of the French at 
Roncesvalles. Motteux, I presume, thought 
that an English reader would understand the 


passage better if the name of a popular 
English ballad were substituted for that of 
‘Calainos.’ But what is the ballad or song 
of ‘Colly my Cow’? Where is it to be 
found ? Curiously enough in Browning’s 
‘The Ring and the Book’ (Count Guido’s 
second speech, 1. 553) the phrase “Colly 
my Cow” occurs as an expression of con- 
tempt. Does it mean ‘‘kiss my cow?” 
I should be glad to hear where the ballad or 
song, if extant, is to be found. 
JOHN WILLCOCK. 


JOHN AND CHARLES THOMAS BROOKS.— 
Can any of your readers tell me in what 
parish I should be likely to find the burial 
entries of the above. John Brooks of 
11 Mansfield Place, Kentish Town (parish 
of St. Pancras) died between June 8, 1823, 
and Apr. 22, 1825, the dates of the making 
and proving of his will. Charles Thomas, 
his son, of Duke Street, Manchester Square 
(parish of St. Marylebone) died between 
Apr. 19, 1820, and Feb. 27, 1823, the dates 
being similarly determined. I have searched 
the Registers of the above two parishes 
without result ; nor are they buried in the 
native parish of the father, Churchill, co. 
Oxon. E. St. JoHn Brooks. 

122 Beaufort Mansions, Chelsea. 


Cotsen Sanps.—I should be glad to 
know of any trustworthy book dealing with 
Culben Sands, the tract of land now covered 
with sand, near Nairn in Scotland. ~~ 


A PROVERB ABOUT EATING CHERRIES.— 


In Thomas Wright’s ‘Essays on Subjects’ 


connected with the Literature, Popular 
Superstitions and History of England in the 
Middle Ages,’ London, 1846, vol i, p. 174 
we read :— 

“Another very curious English proverb, 
quoted by Ray, ‘Those that eat cherries with 
great persons shall have their eyes sprinted out 
With the stones,’ occurs also in German—‘ Mit 
grossen Herrn ist nicht gut Kirschen essen, si¢ 
schiessen gern mit Steinen zu, und werffen die 
Stiele einem an den Kopf (Griiter 59 Prov. Alman.). 
The same proverbs thus quoted in the German 
Reinhard.’— 

Uig haint id etzelige wale geweten : 
Mit peren ist quait kirsen eten. 
Si willent, dat ir geselle grife, 
Alzit de hardi, in de si de rife. 
(‘ Grimm. Reinh. F., p. 383).” 
What is the explanation of this proverb ? 
I am here unable to get access to any of 
the three works quoted. 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 
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“DEATH AS old Dalziel 
engraving with this title taken from a 
‘picture by a German artist, was cut from a 
part of The Sunday Magazine about 1870. 
It represents a very aged man, looking at 
the sunset from a room in a belfry tower ; 
near by, Death in a monk’s robe is tolling 
the passing bell. Who was the artist, 
and where is the original picture ? 

J. J. Bz 


52ND REGIMENT OF Foot.—Was this 
regiment quartered in Surrey about 1781-2 ? 
E.G. T. 


FounDLINGS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
tTuRY.—In the registers of a country parish 
in Surrey the burial of foundlings was first 
recorded in 1757. In that year there 
were 7 ; in 1758, 17 ; in 1759, 28 ; in 1760, 13. 
‘The numbers then dropped suddenly to one 
or two a year. Can any reader suggest a 
probable cause for this fluctuation in 
numbers ? EG. 


LANGHAM DIED 1838, aGED 81.— 
‘Can any one inform me where in London he 
was born, and if he was the son of Robert 
Langham who received the Freedom of the 
‘City of London, 1744 ? 

(Mrs.) C. STEPHEN. 

Wootton Cottage, Lincoln. 


“THe the advertisement 
to his ‘ Fashionable Lover,’ which was pro- 
-duced in January, 1772, Richard Cumber- 
land (as to whom see the ‘D.N.B.’), wrote : 

‘“Wherever....I have made any attempt at 
novelty, I bave been obliged to dive into the 
‘lower class of men, or betake myself to the 
outskirts of the empire.” 

What earlier use is there of ‘‘ the empire ” 
meaning the British dominions? —_ Usually 
before 1804 ‘“‘the empire’? meant the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

JouN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


A Morro or Erasmus.—The last mottc 
or adage quoted by Erasmus from Quintilian, 
under the division headed ‘‘ Dissimilitu- 
diuis ’ runs thus :— 

“ Hatra organum. Ductumest aborgano musico. 
quod intra vigesimam vocem consistit. Conveniet 
in valde clamosum.” 

‘The comment is intelligible enough, but what 
is the vigesima vor? Is it the twentieth 
‘stop or the vox humana? An ordinary 
modern organ has generally (with three 
manuals) thirty stops and twenty-six pipes 
or, tubes. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M.,, Manchester. 


GIUSEPPE Parini.—In ‘ Due Saggi Critici ” 
just issued by the Clarendon Press, Francesco 
de Sancti pronounces a somewhat over- 
wrought eulogy on Giuseppe Parini, but 
provides no dates and but a scant biography 
of his subject. A similar want is observable 
in the second sketch or essay on Ugo 
Fossolo, but one is better acquainted with 
the latter than the former and so is not as 
resentful at the deprivation. No doubt 
these essays were either written for or read 
to Italians, but the benighted foreigner 
justly craves for a few biographical details 
at the hands of the essayist. Perhaps some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could furnish me with 
such or refer me to some biographical 
dictionary wherein they lie concealed. 

J. B. McGovern. 


St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Capt. Smitu, FounDER oF JESUS CHAPEL. 
—I have a late sixteenth or early seventeenth 
century portrait. On the back of the canvas 
is inscribed the following : ‘‘ Captain Smith, 
Founder Jesus Chapel.” 

I shall be extremely glad if any reader 
can tell me anything about Capt. Smith 
and Jesus Chapel. He could not, of course, 
have been the founder of Jesus College 
Chapel, Cambridge. Joun LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W.1. 


Tue Rev. WititAm Lor, B.D., Rector of 
Kirkby Masham, Yorkshire, in 1639. Can 
any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ gtve me the 
name of Loe’s mother, and the date of his 
death? The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ xxx. 68, 
where he is described as a D.D., is silent on 
these points. G. F. R. B. 


TUTOIEMENT.—In Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick’s ‘A Childhood in Brittany Eighty 
Years Ago ’ (1919, ch. 1. p. 16) we read :— 

“The servants and the peasants in the Brittany 
of those days had a pretty custom of always 
using thow when addressing their masters or the 
Deity, thus inverting the usual association of 
this mode of address; for, to each other they 
said you, and on their lips this was the familiar 
word, and the thou implied respect. Our servants 
were of the peasant class, but service altered and 
civilized them very much, and while no peasant 
spoke anything but Breton, they talked in an 
oddly accented French.”’ 

Is it possible that such use of “thou” 
and ‘‘you’”’ was a linguistie as well as a 
social characteristic of Breton? And was 
it widely spread in France? Does it 
survive ? Q. V. 
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PARLIAMENT Hitt.—Why was Parliament 
Hill, Londen, N.W., so named? I have 
heard it said, Because the conspirators in 
the Gunpowder Plot stood there to watch 
the House of Parliament be blown up. 

ALFRED 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


AUTHORS WANTED.— 
I should be glad to know who wrote the 
following :— 
1. How thick with acorns the ground is strewn 
rent from their cups and brown ! 
How the golden leaves of the windless elms 
come singly fluttering down ! 
The briony hangs in the thinning hedge, as 
russet as harvest corn ; 
‘The straggling blackberries glisten jet, the 
haws are red on the thorn ; 
The clematis smells no more, but lifts its 
gossamer weight on high— 
If you only gazed on the year, you would 
think how beautiful ’tis to die. 


2. In the'golden glade the chestnuts are fallen all: 

=“ the sered boughs of the oak the acorns 
all, 
The beech scatters her ruddy fire ; 

The lime hath stripped to the cold, 
And standeth naked above her yellow attire; 
The larch thinneth her spire 

Yo lay the ways of the wood with cloth of gold. 

W. 


Who is the author of the following lines :— 


3 I shall remember while the light lasts, 
And in the darkness I shall not forget 
(Mrs.) F. 8S. BENJAMIN. 
[Swinburne ‘Poems and Ballads.’ The lines 
occur in Erotion’ and run 
I shall remember while the light lives yet, 
And in the night-time I shall not forget. ] 


Replies. 
“THE SWORD OF BANNOCKBURN.” 
(12 8. viii. 151.) 


PROBABLY the sword referred to under this 
title is the blade preserved at Dougles 
Castle in possession of the thirteenth Earl 
of Horne, who represents in the female 
line the ancient Lords of Douglas. It is 
said to have been given to the Good Sir 
James of Douglas by Robert I., King of 
Scots. There is nothing in the blade itself 
inconsistent with its traditional origin, for 
it is not a double-handed sword like that 
ascribed to Wallace, long preserved in 
Dunbarton Castle and now, if I mistake not, 
in the Wallace Monument on Abbey Craig 
near Stirling. Double-handed swords were 
unknown until nearly one hundred years 


after Wallace’s death. But if the sword- 
blade at Douglas be genuine, as it well may 
be, the verses bitten into it by acid are 
certainly of later date, being in Roman 
characters. Moreover, the mention of many 
good men of one surname does not fit the 
chronology, seeing that family surnames 
were still in a state of flux in the early part 
of the fourteenth century, and very few 
persons as yet had borne the territorial one- 
““de Douglas.’ Many years ago I tran- 
scribed the legend on the sword-blade. It 
runs as follows :— 

So mony gvid as of the Dovglas Beine 

Of ane surname was never in Scotland seine 


I wil ye charge efter that I depart 
To holy grayfe and thair bvry my hart 


Let it remain for ever both tyme and hovr | 
To the last day I sie my Saviovre 


So I protest in tyme of al my ringe [reign] 
Ye lyk subjectis had never ony Keing. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


JOHN BEAR, MASTER OF THE FREE SCHOOL. 
av Ripon (12 S. viii. 150).—In 1730 the 
master of Ripon School was a Mr. Barker 
who might be the John Barker of Christ 
Church, 1717, B.A., 1721; M.A., 1724. 
He was succeeded in or before 1732 by Mr. 
Steevens or Stephens. J. B. Wuirmore. 

41 Thurloe Square, S. Kensington, S.W.7. 


AUSTER LAND TENURE (12S. viii. 109). 
—yYesterday, or was it on July 15, 1882, 
I made a somewhat similar inquiry in the 
columns of ‘N. & Q.’ thus :— 

In the Enclosure award of the parish of 
Weston-super-Mare dated in the year 1810: 
the Commissioner appointed for the purpose, 
after makifg various awards, sets out, allots, 
and awards :— 

“The residue and remainder of the said moors 
common, and waste lands unto, for and amon 
the several proprietors and persons claiming and 
being allowed rights of common thereon in respect 
of their tenements commonly called old Auster 
or ancient tenements situate within the Parish of 
Weston-super-Mare in the proportions and 
manner hereinafter mentioned that is to sayy. 
unto James, &c.”’ 

T received several replies, and to my mind, 
the correct solution from Mr. G. FIsHER, 
who wrote :— 

‘“T would refer your correspondent E. E. B. te 
°N. & Q.,’ 1S. i. 217, 207 where it is said’ that 
this word is a corruption of the word astrune 
meaning a messuage held in villenage of the 


Lord of a Manor.”’ 
Ernest E. BAKER. 


Weston-super-Mare. 
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This is probably derived from ‘“‘ Auster- 
land ” or Astreland meaning ‘‘ hearth ’’- 
or “home.’’-land. Elton’s ‘ Origins of Eng- 
lish History,’ p. 191, has the following note 
with reference to the inheritance and divi- 
sion of land or property :— 


“The word Astre is often used in old documents 
for the hearth, and for the dwelling house. A 
provincial use of the word in the latter sense in 
Shropshire is noticed by Lambarde, ‘ Peramb. 
Kent,’ 563. Other instances are found in the 
local idioms of Montgomeryshire, and in many 
parts of the West of England, where ‘ Auster- 
land ’ is that which had a house upon it in ancient 
times.” 

The Austerland generally passed to the 
youngest son or daughter. 

Sandys ‘Consuetudines Kanciae ’ 
(p. 155) :— 

““Tf a man die seised of landes in Gavelkinde; 
of any estate of inheritance all his sonnes shal 
have equall portion... .there ought to be graunted 
to the eldest the first choice after the division 
so to the part of the youngest there ought to be 
allotted in the division that piece of the mesuage 
which our treatise calleth ‘ astre,’ that is to 
say, the stocke, harth, or chimney, for fire ; 
which woord fas I thinke) was derived of the 
Latine astrum, a starre, bicause the fire shineth 
in the house as the starre therof; and which, 
though it be not now commonly understood in 
Kent, yet do they of Shropshyre and other parts 
receive it in the same signification till this.day.” 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


has 


Dr. Rosert JAMES CULVERWELL (12 
viii. 152).—Boase seems to be quite correct 
in his statement that Culverwell died in 
1852, and is supported by The Gentleman's 
Magazine, which says that he died ‘in 
Argyll Place on December 9, 1852, aged 50.”’ 
Though some of his books bear the date 
1855, this is no proof that he was alive then. 
The surname is quoted by Bardsley as a 
London one. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


THE PackeRSHIP OF LONDON (12 S. 
viii. 111).—This was an officer charged with 
the packing, or supervision of the packing, 
of exported goods liable to custom. The 
Calendar of Letter Books of the City of 
London gives several entries relating to this 
Office. Letter Book ‘“L.’’ records the 
reversion in 1495 of the Offices of ‘‘ Pakker- 
ship” and ‘‘ Gawger Shippe for a certain 
term to a Robert Goodeyere, Mercer, and 
gives the following note :— 

“The offices of packing all manner of mer- 
chandize and of gauging wine-vessels (to see if 
they contained lawful measure) were granted 
(inter alia) to the Mayor and Commonalty in 
1478 by King Edward IV for a sum of €7,000.” 


The same volume records the duty payable- 
to the “ Pakker of London ” in 1474, and im 
1482 records 

“that Robert Fitzherbert, the Common Packer,- 
thenceforth take for bis labour for the package 
of every hundred calf-fells (he finding the cords- 
for suck packing) the sum of 8 pence.” 

A similar office is mentioned in P. L. 
Simmond’s ‘Dictionary of Trade Products, 
Commercial Manufacturing, and Technicali 
Terms,’ 1858 :— 

“ Packing Officer: excise officer who 
superintends or watches the packing of paper,. 
and other exciseable articles. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Henry Chamberlain in his ‘History and 
Survey of London * (1769), at p. 229, writing: 
of King Charles I., in 1640, says :— 

““The citizens....advaneed the king a con- 
siderable sum of money in consideration of his: 
granting them another charter: by which, after 
first reciting their former privileges of package, 
survey, or scavage of all goods, and of baillage,. 
‘his majesty, in consideration of four thousand 
two hundred pounds, confirmed the said offices, 
and created ordained and constituted an office 
or officer of package of all sorts of goods and 
merchandize whatsoever, and an office or carriage 
and portage of all wools, &c., and merchandize 
whatsoever; and did ratify and confirm the 
fees set down in the tables hereunto annexed, 
due to the said office. And his majesty did also 
give and grant the said offices of scavage, or 
surveying, baillage, package. carriage and postage,. 
and their lawful fees, to the Lord-mayor and 
citizens of London to be exercised and occupied 
by sufficient ministers or deputies....” Waich, 
charter is dated the fifth day of September, in 
the sixteenth year of his reign.” 

Chamberlain, then, pp. 229-35, proceeds. 
to set forth in detail : (1) the Scavage Table 
of rates inwards; (2) the Balliage [sic] 
Duties outwards; (3) the Package Table of 
Rates ; and (4) Fees taken by the packers 
and water-side porters for landing and ship- 
ping out the goods of strangers. Probably 
the Packership cf London had ceased to be 
granted by patent to a private individual. 
fer scme considerable time before 1640. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT.. 


Wat Tyter (12 S. viii. 110) —Stow in his" 
‘Survey of London ’ (ed. 1842), at p. 151, 
says :— 

“T find that in the’ 4th of Richard TI. these 
stew-houses belonging to William Walworth, 
then mayor of London, were farmed by Froes 
of Flanders, and spoiled by Walter Tyler, and: 
other rebels of Kent,” 
and his note is 

“Li. St. Mary Eborum. English people dis- 
dayned to be baudes. Froes of Flaunders were 


women for that purpose.” 
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As the rioters broke open the prisons, 
burnt Lambeth Palace, all the Inns of Court, 
the Palace of the Savoy, the Priory of St. 
John of Jerusalem at Clerkenwell, and 
numberless private dwellings, it is quite 
absurd to say that Wat Tyler was killed 
merely for having burnt the stews. Wal- 
worth as Mayor held the lease of them it is 
true from the Bishop of Winchester as 
-ground-landlord. The land on which the 
stews were built had belonged to the see of 
Winchester and had been so employed 
-centuries before William of Wykeham was 
‘born, and continued to be so used down to 
37 Henry VIII. See Brayley and Britton, 
‘History of Surrey’ (London, 1850), 
pp. 316-7. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Masor-GENERAL THE Hon. WILLIAM HER- 
BERT (12 S. viii. 109).—The following is a 
copy of an inscription which was in the 
‘Cathedral at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1863, and is 
doubtless there still :— 

Vir admodum reverendus 
Dominus FRANCIScUS ANTONIUS TEWIS, 
Archipresbyter, 

Per 43 Annos Parochus divae virginis 
Plebanus Aquisgranensis et Judicii Synodalis 
Praeses, 

Protonotarius Apostolicus, 
Principis Electoris F alatini Consiliarius. 
Qui vixit annos septuaginta novem, 
Decessit a.p. 6 Idus Julius, 1786. 

Nominis sui ultimus, 

Hoc monumentum, 

Abaviae suae fratri, 

Ponendum curavit, 

‘Henricus Howard Molyneux Herbert 
Comes de Carnarvon, 
Catharinae Elizabethae Tewis 
Viro honorabili Gulielmo Herbert nuptae 
Abnepos. 
Germaniae amans et Germani sanguinis memor. 

(See ‘N. & Q.,’ 3 S. iv. 461.) 

Henry Howard Molyneux Herbert, who 
placed the above inscription in Aix Cathedral, 
was fourth Earl of Carnarvon, and died in 
1890. He was, as the inscription states, 
‘great-great-grandson (abnepos) of Major- 
General the Hon. William Herbert and his 
wife, who was Catherine Elizabeth Tewes. 
She was sister to Francis Antony Tewes, the 
Archpresbyter mentioned in the inscription, 
the Earl of Carnarvon having erected the 
monument ‘‘abaviae suae fratri.’”’ Major- 
General William Herbert died in 1757, and 
his will, of which I have a full abstract, was 
proved the same year. In it he mentions 
his ‘‘ dear wife Catherine Elizabeth Herbert,”’ 
-but makes no reference to any cf her rela- 
‘tives. His widow died in 1770, administra- 
‘tion of her property being granted to her 


son, Charles Herbert. It would seem, from 
the inscription, that the Tewes family was 
of German origin, and reccrds at Aix might 
possibly contain some particulars of the 
churchman’s ancestry. 

CuarLes H. THompson. 


Witson, RANGER OF THE HIMALAYAS 
(12 S. viii. 151).—For particulars of Wilson, 
Yorkshireman, from Wakefield,’’ see 
General (Frederick) Markham’s ‘Shooting 
in the Himalayas,’ royal 8vo, 


New Sryte (12 S. viii. 68, 116).—There 
are many advertisements in The Gloucester 
Journal of August, 1752, relating to the 
change in the Calendar, the earliest being 
in the issue of Aug. 4, when the following 
advertisement appeared :— 


‘Whereas a Large Fair has been annually 
held at Wotton-Underedge, in the County of 


_| Gloucester, on the 14th Day of September ; 


This is to give Notice, That, according to the 
Alteration of the Stile, the said Fair will, for the 
future, be held on the 25th Day of the same 
Month.” 

On Aug. 18 it was announced that :— 

“It may not be improper to notify to thé 
Public, That Barton-Fair, usually held at this 
City on the 17th of September, will not, on account 
of the Alteration of the Stile, be kept till the 28th 
of that Month. 

The next issue of the paper after Sept. 1 
is dated ‘‘ Tuesday, September 19, 1752, 
New Stile.” 

In the issue for Jan. 2, 1753, the following 
curious notice was inserted :— 

To all Tender Consciences, 

“That are afraid of Keeping Christmas-Day 
according to the New Stile, This is to Certify, 
That the Glastonbury THORN is in as Full Blossom 
This Day, the 25th of December, New Stile, as 
it was ever known to be the 25th of December, 
Old Stile; so that, I hope, for the future, no 
Body will doubt that the New Stile is the TRUE, 
tho’ many have, this Year, refused to observe it. 
And, as it is probable that the Old may be soon 
forgot, I thought proper to give this Notice, for 
fear neither of them may be kept: And, if any 
Persons doubt the Truth of what is asserted, let 
them come away directly, and convince them- 
selves by ocular Demonstration.” 


AUSTIN. 


Since it has been definitely stated that the 
New Style was in more or less popular use 
before the date of the Act of Parliament, 
I should like to know whether evidence 
exists of the intercalation of the eleven days 
before the date (Sept. 2) named in the Act. 

 PERSICUS. 
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It is quite true that pursuant to statute 
24 Geo. II. c. 23, the day following Dec. 31, 
1751, in England was called Jan. 1, 1752, 
but that day was Jan. 12, 1752, according to 
the Gregorian Calendar. Pursuant to the 
above statute the New Style was adopted 
in England on Sept. 14, 1752, the day after 
Wednesday, Sept. 2, being called Thursday, 
Sept. 14. See J. J. Bond’s ‘Handy-book 
‘for Verifying Dates’ (4th edn., 1889) at 
pp. 16, 17. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


CuaRLes IT. THE SmiTH FAMILY 
(12 S. vii. 488)—According to Walford’s 
‘ Old and New London,’ an inscription in the 
old cemetery on the south side of Paddington 
Street, Marylebone, records the death of 
several infants, children of J. F. Smyth 
Stuart, “‘ great-grandson of Charles IT.” 

Frep. R. GALE. 


YEW-TREES IN CHURCHYARDS (12 §8. 
vill. 50, 97)—G. M. B. will find a long 
illuminating article on this subject in the 
Parisian Magasin Pittoresque of January- 
March, 1917. The writer (the eminent 
M. Emile Faguet ?) cites the preamble 
of a decree of Henri II. (1547-59) to the 
effect that they are to be grown in church- 
yards under penalty of fines, as ship timbers 
made therefrom were esteemed the most 
seaworthy in the French navy in the six- 
teenth century. Ea uno disce omnes. 

Epwarp WEST. 


TI shall be glad to know if “the last active 
service of the war-bow,” as mentioned by 
Mr. J. E. Hartinc, was during the cam- 
paign of Montrose in the spring of 1650. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Domestic History OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY (12 S. vii. 191, 216, 257, 295, 399, 
452 ; viii. 17).—The following extracts from 
‘Recollections of the Empress Eugénie,’ by 
Augustin Filon (Cassel & Co., Ltd., 1920), 
throw light upon the date when afternoon 
tea was a new custom in France, and, pro- 
bably, only partaken of by members of the 
highest society in 1868. 

Filon, writing of the different ‘ sets” 
which the Empress had to conciliate, states 
on p. 53 

“She relied chiefly on the afternoon teas in her 
attempts to blend the various elements which 


five o'clock.” 


Again, in the year 1871 :— 
* As five o’clock tea was served at first in the 
hall, and later in the little drawing-room...... 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


NortTons IN IRELAND (128. viii. 50, 137).— 
According to the pedigrees registered at the 
Visitations of Hampshire, there were in 
the seventeenth century at least four young 
kinsmen of the Southwick Nortons who 
may have settled in Ireland, viz.: William 
Norton and Charles Norton, younger brothers 
of Sir Daniel Norton, Knt. (who married 
Honora d. and co.h. of John White of 
Southwick) and Edward and Thomas, two 
younger sons of this Sir Daniel Norton. 

Colonel Norton belonged to the Southwick 
branch, and all these were descendants of 
Sir Richard Norton of Rotherfield (d. 1592) 
by his second wife, Katherine, d. of John 
Kingsmill. 

I am interested in this little matter purely 
from a genealogical point of view and should 
this correspondence be read by any of the 
Trish branch of the Whitehead family, | T 
should be glad if they would kindly write 
to me direct with any information they may 
have in reference to same. F. Crooks. 


Witiram AND Suetpon (12 
vil. 466, 516; viii. 74).—Edmund Plowden 
married Katherine daughter of William 
Sheldon of Beoley by Mary his wife, dau. 
of William Willington of Barcheston, War- 
wickshire. See ‘The Plowdens of Plowden,’ 
p. 16, and pedigree. W. 


GovucEeR (12 8S. viii. 89).—Doubtless 
variant of gauger, 7.e., an inspector of casks, 
from ‘gauge ”’ or “ gage,” ¢.e., to measure. 
Other variants are : Gager, Gaiger, Goudge, 
Googe, Gouge, Gooch, &e. ; 

It is unwise to assume any English name 
is extinct, until elaborate inquiry has been 
made throughout the English - speaking 
world. Surnames that have disappeared 
from what may be termed their natural 
habitats, have a queer way, like long- 
forgotten slang and proverbs, of cropping up 
overseas, either in America, or in one of our 
dependencies. ‘Twenty years ago families 
named Gauger existed in London, Ulverston, 
and Philadelphia. A certain William Gau- 
ger is mentioned in the Close Roll of 15 
Edward III., part 2. Alan Gauger of 
about A.D. 1300 is recorded in the Writs of 
Parliament. Alexander le Gauger and 
Henry le Gaugeour are entered in the early 
records preserved at the Guildhall, London, 

W. JaccarD, Cupt, 


| 
composed each ‘set.’ I will endeavour to picture 
one of these teas, one of the third set in 1868 to 
: which my father was invited...... ” 
“‘after lunch, wrote mv father, Mademoiselle de 
‘on _beha cal e Empress to take tea with her at 
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Bonté (12 8. viii. 151)—It may help 
Mr. NorMAN in a negative way to know 
the following facts. Dr. Roxburgh was in 
Madras for a short period between 1780 and 
1782. On Apr. 24, 1781 he had a son bap- 
tized at St. Mary’s, Fort St. George; the 
child was named William, and was described 
in the Register Book as the son of Mr. William 
Roxburgh and Maria his wife. The child 
died in the following September and was 
buried in the St. Mary’s burial ground. 
There is no further reference to Dr. Rox- 
burgh in the register books; nor in ‘The 
Monumental Inscriptions, by J. J. Cotton; 
nor in the ‘Tombstone and Monuments in 
Ceylon’ by J. P. Lewis. There is no men- 
tion of the name Bonté in any of them, nor 
in the Bengal Obituary. The last-named 
volume contains a lengthy obituary notice 
of Dr. Roxburgh: but has no reference to 
his wife or wives. FRANK PENNY. 


A CoacHMAN’s Eprtrapa (12 8. viii 148).— 
It is a tradition in the families descended 
from Grace Lodington, daughter of the 
Rev. John Lodington (born 1717, died 
1779) that the epitaph was written by her 
father, who was Rector of Haddiscoe. 

FRANK Penny. 


KINEMA OR CINEMA ? (12 S. viii. 89).— 
It may be noticed that the ‘O.E.D.’ (having 
passed the letter ‘‘C ”’ long before the date 
of this popular invention) enters “ kinema- 
tograph ” in its alphabetical place, with 
two (or three) alternative pronunciations, 
t hus : kainj-matograf, kainime-tograf. Also 
cin-(sain-). 

Among its quotations are two from The 
Westminster Gazette of 1897, both referring 
to the same incident. The first (May 5) 
adopts “ kinematograph,” while the second 
(of May 6) speaks of ‘cinematographic 


It has been suggested to me that the 
French invention received its name from 
England, and that this was modelled on that 
of the earlier ‘“kineograph” (1891), a 
somewhat similar apparatus. 

Mr. John Sargeaunt’s fascinating: essay, 
‘The Pronunciation of English Words de- 
rived from the Latin,’ * refers to this question: 

““'When only the other day ‘ cinematograph ’ 
made its not wholly desirable appearance, it made 
no claim to a long vowel in either of its two first 
syllables. Not till it was reasonably shortened 
into ‘ cinéma’ did a Judge from the Bench make 


*S.P.E. [=Society for Pure English] ‘Tract 


No, 4 (Clarendon Press, 1920), at p. 14. 


a lawless decree for a long second vowel, and 
even he left the i short though it is long in Greek.’” 
May the dossier be completed by a reference 
to the case in question, beside one to the- 
statute ? 

I may humbly confess that when I find 
the word spelt with a k I try to adopt the 
first pronunciation given in ‘O.E.D.’ An 
initial c so clearly demands an approach to 
French pronunciation that I should then 
disregard the learned judge, and vulgarly 
say ‘sinimeet-ograf.”’ Q. V. 


ALLIANCES OF ALLEN Famity (12 S. viii. 
132).—There is a prerogative marriage 
licence, dated Oct. 31, 1721, between (the 
Rev.) Richard Richards, of Killanissy, 
co. Monaghan, Clke., and Frances Herbert, 
of Killin, co. Cavan, spr. (‘ Reynell’s MS.’).. 
Richards himself was born in co. Cavan. 

Henry B. Swanzy. 

The Vicarage, Newry, Co. Down. 


Lonpon CorreE Houses, TAVERNS AND’ 
INNS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (12 S. 
vii. 485, and references there given).—The 
following London coffee-houses, taverns and 
inns are mentioned in old letters, dating 
from 1727 to 1762, written by Clement 
Benjamin Chevallier, who came from Jersey 
in 1727 to reside at Aspall Hall, Suffollx. 

The original spelling of names and 
addresses is retained. 

: CorreE Houses. 

coffee house, near Chering-cross- 


Seagoes Coffee-house, Holborn. 1739 ete. 
Garraway’s Coffee-House. 1740. 

Batson’s Coffee-house, Opposite the Royall Ex- 
change. 1741. 
London-stone Coffee-house in Cannon Street. 1742. 
Inns AND TAVERNS. 

Sarasens Head, Snow-hill. 1731 etc. 
Ye White hart, Abchurch-lane. 1738, etc. 
Ye cross keys, Gray-church street. 1739. 
the Hartichoke in Newgate-street. 1739. 
the Dice & key near Belings-gate. 1742. 
Ye Cock & Bottle ale-house (Abchurch Lane). 
1743 ete. 
Ye Lock & Key Alehouse in Smith-field. 1744 
White Horse-Inn in Fleet street. 1745. 
Naked Boy, Fenn Church street. 1752. 
Cock & Hoop yard, Houndsditch. 1755. 
Golden Bottle in Fleet-street. 1757. 
Miter Tavern, Fleet-street. 1759. 
Rose & Crown, Mile End. 1761. 
The following refer apparently to ware- 
houses or magazines for merchandise :- 


Sign of v° Doblet in Thames-street. _1746. 
Sign of Pontac in Abeburch-lane. 1748. 
Sign of the Guittar in New Bond Street. 1758. 


F. E. M. CHEVALLIER.j 
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Hazeprovuck (12 S. viii. 121, 143).—It 
may be of interest to put on record that 
the Abbé Lemire mentioned above as Mayor 
of Hazebrouck, member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and ofticer of the Order of Leopold, 
is Jules-Auguste Lemire, that he was born 
Apr. 23, 1853, that he has been an honorary 
-ean. of Aix since 1897, and of Bourges since 
1900, and that he is the author cf several 
works. HARMATOPEGOS. 


SuGGESTED GERMAN SOURCE OF ‘ MERRY 
Wives or Winpsor’ (12 S. vii. 211).— 
‘The play in question by Duke Heinrich 
Julius of Brunswick is entitled * Von einem 
Weibe, wie dasselbige ihre Hurerei fiir 
ihren Eheman verborgen.’ It was printed 
at Wolfenbiittel in 1593, and is described as 
“Mit sechs Personen.’ Of these six charac- 
ters the husband is named Thomas Mercator, 
the lover Thomas Amator and the wife, un- 
compromisingly, Meretrix. Particulars of 
resemblance to the ‘Merry Wives’ are the 
ingenuity with which the lover is smuggled 
out of the house on the husband’s un- 
expected return, and the circumstance that 
Thomas Amator confides his adventures to 
Thomas Mercator, with whom he is un- 
acquainted. The husband suffers from a 
disease in one of his eyes, and the escape on 
one occasion is effected by the wife’s holding 
her hand in front of his good eye and ask- 
ing her dear Thomas whether he can see the 
door. The lover takes the hint. There is 
@ similar incident in one of the tales in the 
‘Gesta Romanorum ’ (122 in Swan’s trans- 
lation), a tale which is found in the ‘ Dis- 
ciplina Clericalis,’ and many of the Italian 
novelists. There are modern editions of 
Duke Heinrich Julius’s plays by Julius 
‘Tittmann, Leipzig, 1880, and W. L. Holland, 
Stuttgart, 1855. Epwarp BENSLY. 


ARCHBISHOP JOHN WILLIAMS’S ‘ MANUAL’ 
‘(12 8. viii. 152).—The work on which infor- 
mation is sought is described in B. H. 
‘Beedham’s privately printed ‘Notices of 
Archbishop Williams, 1869, p. 87, as 
“probably not written by Williams.’’ The 
lady for whose temporary change of religion 
Williams bore the credit was Lady Katherine 
Manners, married to the Duke (then Mar- 
quis) of Buckingham in 1620. For her use 
we are told that he composed a book :— 

“The King was so intent, that the Lady should 
‘become an upright and sincere Protestant, that 
he proposed to his Chaplain, now her Ghostly 
Father, to draw up a pretty Manual of the 
Elements of the Orthodox Religion, with which 
She might every day consult in her Closet-Retire- 
uments, for her better confirmation. A Book was 
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Compiled accordingly, but “Exdoros, dvéxdoros, 
put forth, and not put forth. Twenty Copies were 
printed and no more, and without the Author’s 
Name (in a Notion common to many), By an old 
Prebendary of the Church of Lincoln. The Copies 
were sent to the Lord Marqucss, and being no 
more, are no more to be found ; for I have searched 
for one, but with lost Labour.” Bishop Hacket 
*Scrinia Reserta,’ Pt. 1, p. 45. 

The Archbishop’s biographer goes on to 
say that he had seen and read one of these, 
thirty years earlier, ‘which being in a 
negligent Custody, is miscarried,’ but that 
he possessed “* a written copy, out of which 
it was printed.’ He finds the ‘Expune- 
tions, Interlinings, and Marginal Refer- 
ences”? difficult of comprehension, but 
promises to try his best skill, and ‘‘if T can 
truly affirm it to be the very Mantle which 
fell from Elijah, it shall be forth-coming in a 
Wardrode [sic] at the end of the Book.” 
Whatever the cause may have been, it did 
not appear in that place. Hacket’s book, 
written about 1650, was printed, long after 
his death, in 1692. 

The last chapter of the ‘Manuel’ about 
which Mr. ANEURIN WILLIAMS writes was 
assuredly not designed to be a confutation 
of what precedes. The author’s intention 
was clearly by displaving the extreme 
positions of his adversaries to effect a 
reductio ad absurdum of their system. The 
marginal comments Blasph.”’ and Abomi- 
nation ’’ preclude the faintest doubt of his 
purpose. Epwarp BENSLY. 

Much Hadham, Herts. 


WIDEAWAKE Hats (12 S. vii. 28, 157, 
171, 198, 214, 238, 315; viii. 117).—In a 
letter from Windsor Castle, Mar. 28, 1859. 
“The Queen had on a wideawake with a 
black cock’s tail”? (‘Twenty Years at 
Court,’ by Mrs. Stewart Erskine). 

C. BoB: 


Covitt (12 S. viii. 132).—The following 
two entries are to be found in the register 
of St. Nicholas (Cathedral), Newceastle-upon- 
Tyne :— 

“1670, Apr. 
Prescod, lie. ”’ 

“1674, July 4, John Covell, 
chirurgeon, and Eliz. Airey.” 

Haypw T. Gites. 

11, Ravensbourne Tey. South Shields. 


Apparently a corruption of Colville, like 
Covell, Covelle, and other variations :— 
John Covel, known also as Covell, or 


25, John Covill, and Anne 


barber 


Colvill, born 1638, died 1722, was Master of 


Christ’s College, Cambridge, and a native of 
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Horningsheath, Suffolk (see ‘Dict. of Nat. 
Biog.,’ vol. xii.). Dr. Wm. Covell, who died 
about 1614, native of Chatterton, Lancs, was 
a Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
and author of several books. 

Thomas Covell married Martha Pecocke 
in 1610 (see ‘London Marriage Licences’). 
Thomas Covell married Judith Blagge in 
1664 (see ‘ Faculty Office Marriage Licences ’) 

Twenty years ago there were two families 
of Covell recorded in London and about a 
score in America. 

A celebrated book by Wm. Covell appeared 
in 1595, called 
* Polimanteia, or the meanes lawfull and unlaw- 
full to ivdge of the fall of a common-wealth against 
the friulous and foolish coniectures of this age 
Cambridge: Iohn Legate......1595.’ Fep. 

It is remarkable for a phrase therein “* All 
praise, worthy Lucrecia [of] sweet Shake- 
speare.” This is the second extraneous 
printed notice known ofthe poet. 

W. Jaccarp, Capt. 


Mr. Henry Harrison in his useful ‘Sur- 
names of the United Kingdom,’ vol. i. 
pp. 88 and 95, London, 1912, gives the 
following information :— 

* French, Colville; ¢.e., Estate or Farm- 
stead (Lat. villa); English Covill, Dweller 
at a Cove (or Cave), Slope or Corner [O0.E. 
Cofa—h(e)ath].”’ J. CLARE Hupson. 

Woodhall Spa. 


There can be no doubt, I think, that this 
name is due to one of several places in 
Normandy called Coleville. C. B. C. would 
do well to consult Bardsley’s ‘ Dictionary 
of English and Welsh Surnames.’ 

St. 


Votans (12 S. viii. 88).—Not improbably 
this name is an outcome of “ villains ” in the 
sense of small farmer. Fifty years ago 
T used to hear of a Mr. Vol-ans, but now 
I am given to understand that Vo-lans is the 
proper pronunciation so, nolens volens, I try 
to conform. St. 


THE PancAKE (12 S. viii. 106, 154). 
—The so-called Pancake Bell was rung 
annually at Epworth in the Isle of Axholme 
down to about thirty years ago, the sexton 
being paid something extra for this service. 
T have been told by good authorities that 
originally it was called the Shriving Bell, 
end wes rung to call people to the service 
at which they were shriven in preparation 
for Lent. The pancakes (the same au- 
thorities said) were provided at the hostels 


for those who came @ long distance to this: 
service. They would certainly, being ex- 
temporaneously prepared, be very con- 
venient for such an occasion, on which the 
number of people to be provided for could 
not be foreseen. Cc. C. B. 


The Pancake Bell used to be eagerly 
listened for at Grantham, and we were 
taught that ‘when it sounded people were: 
warned to mix their batter. In a nice 
booklet ‘ Half-an-hour in Grantham Church,” 
by the late Rev. Duncan Woodroffe, the 
author wrote (p. 38) :— 

“On Shrove Tuesday at 9 a.m. the great bell 
is rung for half-an-hour: it is now known as the 
Pancake Bell but it is a survival of olden times. 
and calls penitents to be shriven. I believe that 
in York on Shrove Tuesday prentices formerly 
invaded the minister ringing-chambers and. 
jangled the bells harsh and out of tune.” 


St. SwITHIn. 


Carr. Cook: Memoriats (12 S. viii. 132, 

176).—Several memorials are listed at 11 S. 
viii. 184. There is a bust in the National 
Portrait Gallery and a bronze statue by 
Sir T. Brock in St. James’s Park, with 
inscription :— 
Captain James Cook | R.N., F.R.S. | Born 
1728. Died 1799 | Circumnavigator of the Globe.. 
Explorer of | the Pacific Ocean. He laid the 
foundations of | the British Empire in Australia 
and New Zealand. | Unveiled by H.R.H. Prince 
Arthur of Connaught | on behalf of the British 
Empire League 7th | July 1914. | 

There are also tablets at Great Ayton 
School, North Yorkshire (unveiled by Mr. 
Herbert Samuel) and at 88 Mile End Road.. 
See also ‘Two Early Monuments to Capt. 
Cook,” by Capt. Lord Claud N. Hamilton,’ 
Geographical Journal, lvii (January) 1921,. 
pp. 34-36. J. ARDAGH. 


REPRESENTATIVE County LIBRARIES: 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE (12 S. viii. 8, 34, 54, 
76, 111, 155).—I fancy that Mr. SHERwoop 
is inclined to be somewhat satirical at the 
expense of Public Libraries and_ their 
librarians being able to afford genealogical 
information to those in quest of it, as the 
list of acquirements which he supplies as 
necessary for the purpose would be mostly 
unobtainable, and it is even doubtful if 
the Genealogical Society, which he repre- 
sents, possesses @ third of them. It would, 
however, be of public benefit in these days 
of extravegant prices for railway travelling, 
hotel and other accommodation, which 
prevents many searchers and would-be 


searchers of genealogy from visiting the 
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metropolis, if the directors of the provincial 
Public Libraries would pay more attention 
in consequence to providing as abundant a 
supply of local history and topography as 
their means will permit of, and facilitating 
the labours of the small fry of genealogists, 
of whom there is an increasing army in 
every city and borough of the kingdom. 
It is not allowed to everybody to ransack 
the archives of the Herald’s College, the 
Record Office, the British Museum Library, 
&e., but frequently much information may 
be obtained from local books, and if deemed 
of sufficient. importance then the assistance 
of one of the officers of the above-mentioned 
offices can be usefully called in. 
Cross CROSSLET. 


RovuTE THROUGH WORCESTERSHIRE (12 8. 
viii. 152).—The route taken by the Gun- 
powder Plot conspirators from Dunchurch 
to Stephen Littleton’s house at Holbeach 
has been worked out by Mr. John Humphreys, 
F.S.A. in a paper entitled ‘The Wyntours 
of Huddington and the Gunpowder Plot,’ 
read to the members of the Birmingham 
Archeological Society in December 1904 
and published in vol. xxx. of the Transactions 
of that Society. From this paper, which 
is illustrated by a map, it would appear that 
the conspirators, after leaving Hewell 
Grange, proceeded by way of Burcot, 
Lickey End, Catshill, Clent, and Hagley to 
Stourbridge, at or near to which place they 
crossed the Stour by a ford, and finally 
reached Holbeach House at 10 p.m., thus 
having taken 16 hours to travel the 25 
miles from Huddington. 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 

Langstone, Erdington. 


Motes on Books. 


The Year Books. Lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity of London at the Request of the Faculty 
of Laws. By William Craddock Bolland. 
(Cambridge University Press, 6s. net.) 

WE possess two main records of cases heard 

in the early English Courts: the Plea Rolls and 

the Year Books. The first are official, made by 

the officials of the Court, their purpose being a 

final statement of the facts and the resulting 

judgment in each particular case; the second 
constitute one of the most fascinating of all 

historical problems, and a mine, as yet but im- 

perfectly worked, of information on medieval 

life. Not only so, but they are a treasure peculiar 
to England. 

They consist of reports of cases taken from the 
very life; inserting much which the Plea Rolls 
omit, and omitting much which these include. 
The object before the reporter would seem to 


have been the illustration of precepts and prin- 
ciples, the compilation of material for a pleader’s 
guidance in formulating pleas, an account, for 
purposes of instruction, of the progress of an 
argument. 

Who were these reporters and by whom em- 
ployed? Much has been written on the subject 
and the weight of present opinion is in favour of 
considering the production of the Year Books asa 
commercial enterprise. They have formerly beem 
supposed to be fair copies of notes taken privately 
in court, or, again, to have had a semi-official origin. 

The general public knows little of them. Thus: 
‘The Encyclopedia Britannica’ contains no 
word about them; and the University of London 
is the first of our Universities to give them official’ 
recognition. From time to time, however, there 
arise enthusiasts who go so far as to prize them 
above most other literature Mr. Bolland tells us- 
of Serjeant Maynard—of seventeenth century 
fame—who carried a Year Book with him in his: 
coach to amuse him when travelling, preferring 
it to any comedy. And we hear of an American 
woman student who would spend her afternoons 
in a boat with the Selden Society’s edition of the: 
Year Books—fascinated by the picture they give: 
of the life of the time. 

Their bulk is considerable for they range from 
11 Edward I until 27 Henry VIII, when the intro- 
duction of printing caused them to be superseded 
by reports made on a different plan. The lan- 
guage used is Norman French or, as Mr. Bolland 
would prefer to have it called, Anglo-Norman,. 
and the transcriber has to wrestle with immense 
difficulties in the way of abbreviations. 

We would draw the attention of our readers to: 
this book with more emphasis than usual, for it is: 
one that should have a special interest for any 
friend of ‘N. & Q.’ Mr. Bolland’s account of” 
the Year Books is excellently done. In his third: 
lecture he gives us a taste of the quality of the- 
reports, and nv true lover of antiquity can fail 
to be charmed even by this slight glimpse of what 
is in truth an immense field of information. . 
But more than this, the Year Books have attracted 
the notice of scholars outside England: students 
of medieval history are alive to their importance 
and to the work yet requiring to be done to. 
make the treasures contained in them available. . 
Twenty years ago Maitland expressed the fear: 
that it might not be Englishmen who edited the- 
Year Books, though the Year Books are the- 
unique possession of England. To save the 
situation Year Book scholarship must become an 
endowed study. Its importance from the stand- 
points alike of law, history, sociology and philo- 
logy cannot well be over-rated, yet, in England, 
the sense of this has still almost to be created. 
The first step is undoubtedly to make the existence 
and character of the Year Books more widely 
known and we congratulate Mr. Bolland both 
upon having so inspiriting a task and on having 
carried out so ably the present instalment of it. 


Later Essays 1917-1920. By Austin Dobson. 


(Humphrey Milford, 6s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. Austin Dosson’s studies of Eighteenth 
Century life have long since won for him an 
appreciative public. The half-dozen figures whom 
he limns for us in this volume regain, beneath his 
practised pen, a good measure of their native 
vigour or grace. 


Nor are his pains ill-bestowed 
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-on them, for all, in greater or less degree, still 
possess real interest, and deserve to be written 
of yet once again. 

The first is Thomas Edwards author of ‘ The 
Canons of Criticism ’—a man who should rouse 
lively sympathy in the breast of every reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ A devout student of Shakespeare, 
true possessor of the instincts of a scholar, he 
found Warburton’s emendations of Shakespeare’s 
‘text to be beyond all endurance, and, in the 
work above-named, made an onslaught upon 
them as delightful to the spectators as it was 
infuriating to Warburton. The ‘Canons’ were 
added to in edition after edition, and if now there 
is no need for any but the curious to read them, it 
is worth remembering that they did yeoman 
service in the cause of sound scholarship at the 
moment when they first appeared. Edwards 
“was a barrister, owner of a small estate at Ealing, 
-a@ man with a circle of friends and acquaintances 
of some note (Samuel Richardson among them), 
and himself capable of turning a good sonnet 
after the model of Milton. 

One name that appears in connexion with 
Edwards furnishes the central figure to the next 
study, the amiable and learned William Heberden, 
M.D., who, like Dr. Arbuthnot, illustrates the 
pleasing characteristics of the eighteenth century 
medical practitioner. 

The essay on ‘‘ Hermes” Harris is in Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s best manner. It gives us ample 
information, in aspacious uncrowded style, moving 
easily onward and having the stage enlivened by 
many familiar personages pleasantly, for the 
nonce, grouped around one relatively unfamiliar. 
The excellent writer on “ grammar and virtue,” 
member for Christchurch, beloved of Fanny 
Burney, a magnate in his own county, but among 
men of genius, for all his solid erudition 
counting chiefly as ‘intelligent and humble,” 
certainly lives on in our day only through the 
labours of the genealogist or the kindly attention 
- of such students as Mr. Dobson. 

A larger and graver theme is the life of John 
Howard. Our author verbally acknowledges that 
in Howard’s magnetic personal influence lay the 
secret of his astonishing achievement, but he 
hardly makes us feel the greatness either of 
Howard’s force or of the task he set himself. In 
‘fact this subject proves both too big and sombre 
for the canvas, and to some extent intractable by 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s manner. 

‘The Learned Mrs. Carter,’ on the other hand, 
is delightfully done—being not the less delectable 
for those traces of acidity which no one seems 
able to renounce in writing about the erudite 
females of the eighteenth century. It is a nice 
question why the learning of, say, Lady Jane 
Grey or Elizabeth never provokes a smile, while 
Elizabeth Carter, say, or Catherine Talbot is 
praised with something of a patronizing jocularity, 
with a scarce perceptible disparagement. 

De St. Aubyn’s portrait of the Abbé Edgeworth 
- engraved by Anthony Carden forms the frontis- 
piece of this book. The noble story of the 
Abbé’s relations with the royal family of France 
is the last of this group—told completely, and 
- very carefully illustrated by a plan of Louis 
XVI's apartments in the Temple. There is no 
need to commentonit. Perhaps in this last essay, 


particularly, we regret a certain looseness of style 
nto which Mr. Austin Dobson sometimes falls. 


| 


‘sections each abundantly illustrated. 


Thus he tells us that in his visits to the Tuilleries 
Edgeworth ‘as a matter of fact....was literally 
taking his life in his hand.’’ And in the last sentence 
of so deeply affecting a history he brings us down to 
earth with a jar by placing Edgeworth among 
the ‘‘ uncenotaphed Martyrs to duty.” Are we 
to admit such a verb as “to cenotaph”? Not 
without a shudder, nor without a grudge against 
Mr. Austin Dobson for lending such a monster 
his countenance. 


Le Comique et la Signification. By W. Uhrstrim. 
(Stockholm, Norstedi, 2 kr. 50 dre.) 
H. Brereson’s *‘ Le Rire”’ seems to have inspired 
this lively little study. It is divided into three 
In the first 
the comic element depends on exaggeration, but 
without any alteration of the proper sense of the 
words used ; in the second the comic expression has 
one sense for one speaker another for the other; in 
the third, it bears two senses simultaneously. 
Some of the stories are old, as, for instance, the 
witticism about the Church histories of Choisy and 
Fleury; one or two are of Knglish derivation. 
Allowing for the chilling effect of their being pre- 
sented as specimens for classification, most of them 
will raise a laugh, and, having reached the last page, 
the reader will find himself able, more easily than 
— to see what was the trick that has amused 
im. . 


Our Clapham Forefathers, being a List of Inscrip- 
tions from Tombs, Monuments and Headstones 
of the old Parish Churchyard, Compiled by the 
Rev. T. C. Dale. 

Cortes of this little work may be obtained from 

R. de M. Rudolf (41 The Chase, Clapham Com- 

mon, 8.W.4) who furnishes an interesting preface. 

Full particulars of names and dates are given 

for 725 M.I. now to be seen either in the Church 

or the churchyard, together with over 100 more, 
now lost, whieh are preserved in the Note-book 
of Barak Longmate, now in the Public Library 
at Camberwell. The Atkins monument is the 
best known feature of this kind belonging to the 

Church, but there are others worth noting, and 

several interesting names occur among the mass 

of inscriptions. Each inscription is numbered, 
and an index of names makes reference an afiair 
of a moment. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EpITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4.; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 


ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address o? 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are reques 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelo 
the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 
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NOTICE—TO BOOK LOVERS 
AND LITERARY MEN. 


BEST & CO. 


Bookbinding by Disabled Soldiers. 


Under the personal direction of 


Major Clement Ingleby, R.A.F. 
EXCELLENT WORK. MODERATE CHARGES. 


Address— 
Red Lion House, Red Lion Court, 
Fieet Street, E.C. 


NOW READY. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


VOL. VII. TWELFTH SERIES. 
JULY TO DECEMBER, 1920. 


Price 15s. net. Post free, 15s. 9d. 
Cases for Binding can be obtained separately. 
Price 2s. Post free, 2s. 3d. 


THE INDEX, 
VOL VII. JOLY TO DECEMBER, 1920. 
Price ls. 6d. Post free. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


for Twelve Months, 
including Volume Indexes and Title-Pages, 
£1 10s. 4d., post free, inland or abroad. 


[He AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD 
The LEADENHALU PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
9-47 GARDEN ROW. 

ST. GEORGES ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 8.E.1. 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Ninepence each. 83. per dozen, ruled or plain ; postage 


extra, 1s. 3d. Pocket size, 53 per ruled or plain; postage 1s. 
STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
supplied, no matter on what subject. Please state wants. 
y, Archeology. Biography. Court Memoirs, etc. 
ad reat Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright Street, 
mingham. 


X-OFFICER, 
ACCOMPLISHED GERMAN SCHOLAR, 


Desires to do translations from the German into English. Literary 
‘work preferred, but anything not too technical undertaken.—Box 183, 
* Notes and Queries,’ Printing House Square, E.C.4. 


A NNUAL - EGISTER. —The Following 
olumes R SALE. All_ require Rebinding. 1758-1861 

2758-1797. 1863-1992. Al Odd V 

Write offers to Box P 74, Tine 


UNIVERSITY 
GRANTS 


-The Times Educational 
Supplement this week 
contains an important lead- 
ing article reviewing the 
report of the Universities 
Grants Committee, which 
has just been issued. 
Further financial provision 
is an urgent necessity, but 
the report urges that it 
must be provided in a 
way that will safeguard 
the liberty and autonomy 
of the Universities. 


READ THIS ARTICLE IN 


Che Times 
EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT 


On Sale Everywhere. 


Price - 2d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES ies. vim. Marcs 6, 1921, 


to SUBSCRIBERS 
AND OTHERS 


The Times HAs now finished 


the great task which it set itself in 
1914 of compiling a full and authentic 
record of the Great War; and 
The Times Illustrated History and 
Encyclopedia of the War stands 
complete in 21 volumes. <A_ general 
index volume is now in course of pre- 
paration, and will be published shortly. 


Now is the time to look through 
your back numbers, replace those 
that are missing, and have each 
volume of this great work bound in 
The Times Special Binding Cases. 


Alll back numbers and binding cases can he obtained from 
the Publisher, Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 
Write to-day 
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